must be the production of a material that will compete with the best natural stone for most building purposes. There will always remain cellar walls and cow barns to be built, and the single block man will do as well at these as any one, but the block manufacturer who intends to meet the quarryman in the architect's office and on an equal footing must stand ready to duplicate the quarryman's product size for size and shape for shape, and to do it for less money.
Duplication in the sense that it is urged here does not mean imitation. Only a few of those who have imbibed the broader doctrine of competition with natural stone have perceived this fact to the fullest degree. Imitation of natural stone has a small place, if any place at all, in the work of the concrete block maker. Honesty is as vital a principle in art as it is in trade. It is not honest to give to concrete a pretense of being what it is not. Moreover, concrete does not need the factitious aid of a simulated pitch face dressing in order that it may satisfy the eye in building construction. The pride of the worker in the material with which he works should alone prevent him for masking its identity.
The block maker may ask at this point if he is to abandon coloring, ornamentation and surface dressing for his product. The answer is, certainly not. Coloring may be used as freely as he chooses so long as it is used with taste, but it should not be used for the purpose of imitating a natural stone. In the same way the block maker may hammer-dress or chisel the face of his concrete, but he should do it not to make it resemble cut stone, but simply for the variation in surface texture in the same material that proper tooling may be made to furnish. In the matter of ornamentation the block maker is at equal liberty, but he had better do as the quarryman does and produce his ornamental work only to the order of the architect. There is far more than this to be said of the possibilities of surface finish and ornamentation in concrete work, but here we wish merely to prescribe a single broad precept to be obeyed in their use. Let the block maker shun imitation, and work for appearance always within the limitations of his material.
Concrete has so many advantages as a building material that it is frequently forgotten that it has its limitations. Concrete is concrete always. A natural stone may be granite or marble or onyx. Concrete has beauty of its own which may be properly enhanced in a variety of ways, but it has not the peculiar beauty of marble or of granite, and the architect cannot be expected to choose it when he wishes the color and texture effects peculiar to granite or marble. Furthermore, he will not, if he be an artist, choose an imitation. In conversation recently a very prominent architect said: "These block makers come in here and say, "why don't you use concrete blocks? I can make a block that ten feet away you can't tell from red sandstone or marble or what not.' Now I